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|— THE FIVE-POWER NAVAL CONFERENCE.—THE 
PRELIMINARIES. 

N the Bulletin of 24th October, 1929, Vol. VI, No. 8, an account 
was given of the steps taken by the British and United 
States Governments during the summer and autumn to 

prepare the ground for a fresh attempt to solve the problem of naval 
disarmament. The conversations between Mr. MacDonald and 
President Hoover resulted in sufficient progress being made to justify 
the convening of an international conference, the invitations to which 
were sent by the British Government to the Governments of the 
United States, France, Italy and Japan on October 7th. Mr. MacDonald 
left the United States for Canada on October 15th, and on his return 
to England, at once took steps to carry out the exchange of views with 
the Governments of France, Italy and Japan which he had previously 
declared to be an essential preliminary to the actual meeting round the 


conference table. Before he left Canada he had referred to this in a 


speech at Ottawa, when he said that on his return to London he would 
begin conversations with the other interested Powers “in the same 
frank, free and open way that has characterised the conversations 
between the United States and ourselves . . . the world is not the 
United States plus ourselves. Had that been the case we should 


have come to an agreement a week after the negotiations started.” 

The exchange of views which has been carried on during the past 
two months has been the occasion of very definite expressions of 
opinion by the French and Japanese Governments as to the attitude 
they intend to take up at the Conference, the former, in particular, 
having taken the precaution to set on record, in a Memorandum 
presented to the British Government on 20th December, its considered 
views as to the exact function which the Conference should fulfil 
in the general scheme for dealing with the whole question of dis- 
armament. The Italian and Japanese Governments have also given 
clear indications of the claims which they intend to put forward, but 
before referring to these something must be said of the course of 
events since Mr. MacDonald’s return to England in so far as it bears 
on the question under review. 

The Prime Minister signalised his reappearance in Parliament by 
a statement on November 5th regarding his activities in America. 
In this he said that one of the principal landmarks of his visit to the 
United States was Mr. Hoover’s agreement with him to examine 
frankly and jointly with the British Government the questions of 
elligerent powers and fortified naval bases. A few days later, however, 
‘peaking at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet on November 9th, he stated 
that the question of the freedom of the seas would not be raised at the 
Loudon Conference, and he later confirmed this in the House of 
ommons on December 3rd, when, in answer to a question as to the 
igenda of the Conference, he replied that only one subject would be 
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dealt with, namely, how best the five Powers could agree upon the 
reduction and limitation of war vessels on the basis of mutually 
accepted strength. : 

Accordingly, when Mr. Hoover put forward a suggestion in his 
Armistice Day speech that food ships might be placed on the same 
footing as hospital ships in time of war the varied expressions of view 
which the proposal called forth had an academic rather than a practica] 
interest, and more attention was paid to his statement, later in the 
speech, that the people of the United States did not wish to have one 
gun or one armed man beyond what was necessary for defence alone, 
and they would reduce their naval strength in proportion to any other; 
“it only remains for the others to say how low they will go. It 
cannot be too low for us.” 

In London during the same week two other references were made 
to the forthcoming naval conference. On November 13th the First 
Lord of the Admiralty informed Parliament that pending the results 
of the work of the Conference no new work would be embarked upon 
at the Singapore Naval Base, while the work already contracted for 
would be slowed down as much as possible. Three days later General 
Dawes, speaking in London, said that as the result of the.preliminary 
discussions of the previous four months a difference of opinion between 
the British and United States Governments remained on only a minor 
matter of 30,000 tons, out of an aggregate of 2,400,000 tons. 

It was on the same day, November 16th, 1929, that the first 
official intimation was received from the Japanese Government as 
to the claims it intended putting forward in London. In a con- 
munication to the State Department in Washington, it was explained 
that Japan, while ready to support any scheme for reduction of naval 
armaments, considered that the existing ratio of 5-5-3 for capital 
ships ought to be changed, in respect of 10,000 ton cruisers mounting 
8-inch guns, to a ration of 10-10-7, as representing Japan’s minimum 
requirement for defence. Shortly afterwards the Japanese delegation 
to the Conference arrived in Washington on its way to London, and 
prolonged discussions took place with the Secretary of State with « 
view to clarifying the positions of the two countries. At the end of 
November it was semi-officially announced in Tokyo that the delega- 
tion had received instructions to claim a 70 per cent. ratio for “ treaty” 
cruisers,(') and to maintain the right to retain the existing submarine 
tonnage,(?) and oppose the abolition of that form of naval vessel. |! 
was also understood that Japan favoured a reduction in the size 0! 
capital ships to a maximum displacement of 25,000 tons, and in the 
calibre of guns to a maximum of 14 inches. She also approved the 
establishment of age limits as follows: for capital ships, 25 yeals; 
for cruisers, 20 years ; for destroyers, 16 years ; and for submarines, 


13 years. 


“() That is, cruisers of 10,000 tons. These are described as “ light cruisers ” in the 
United States Naval Construction (Cruiser) Bill of 13th February, 1929. 
(2) This amounted at Ist January, 1930, to approximately 78,000 tons. 
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The results of the conversations with the State Department were 
made public on December 19th, when a joint communiqué was issued 
in which it was stated that the discussion had been concerned with 
“the general philosophy underlying naval agreement, and the 
opportunities of the coming Conference. It took up the good results 
between the United States and Japan of the Washington Conference, 
and the possibilities of continuing and increasing these results. 
Agreement on the objectives of both countries was established. 
Then, in a very frank and friendly way, each delegation presented 
the broad outlines of its position. The discussion did not go into 
details or figures, which is the province of the Conference, and should 
be done there, where all participating nations will be represented.” 

Mr. Wakatsuki, the leader of the Japanese delegation, supplemented 
this by a statement to the American press on the same day. He said 
that Japan was prepared to support a proposal for a complete holiday 
in capital ship construction until 1936,(*) and replied to the suggestion 
that uneasiness might be caused in Australia if the 10-10-7 ratio 
were adopted for 10,000 ton cruisers by saying that if the composition 
of Japan’s whole fleet were taken into account Australia could have 
no fear of aggression. On reaching England on December 27th he 
made a further reference to the same subject, and after pointing out 
that Japan was anxious that not only limitation but actual reduction 
of naval armaments should be effected, he said that all she asked was 
the security of the Empire, and she had never thought of aggression. 

Meanwhile, the French and Italian Governments had been equally 
fully occupied in an exchange of views. Towards the end of November 
the question of the French Naval Estimates for 1930 came up for 
consideration in Parliament.(*) On November 2ist the Naval Com- 
mittee of the Senate had placed on record its opinion that the 
Government’s existing naval construction programme (which dated 
from 1922) was inadequate for the overseas and coastal requirements 
of the country, and that freedom to build for defensive purposes 
ought not to be abandoned. A week later the Report on the 
Naval Estimates was published, and this declared that France 
could not go below the tonnage fixed by her naval programme 
of 1928.(°) The Estimates for 1930 amounted to 2,583 million 
francs (£20,664,000) or 22 per cent. less than those of 1914. 
France, it stated, had accepted the invitation to the London Con- 
ference, but should maintain the principles of the independence of 
‘wmaments, the final decision to be taken at Geneva; refusal to 
tonsent to the abolition of submarines; and recognition of the 
obligations imposed by the defence of her own coasts and of her 
Colonial Empire. 








1e Washington Treaty. 


(5) That is, the date of the expiry of tl 

(4) The programme for the year included one 10,000 cruiser, the seventh of a serie: 
egun in 1924, six destroyers, six submarines, etc. 

(5) This provided for the laying down of one 10,000 ton cruiser and six submarines. 
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A few days later a report was placed before the Naval Committee 
of the Senate which purported to show the latest estimates of the 
naval requirements of the five principal Powers. According to the 
figures given the needs of France, based on length of coastal line, 
distances separating the various colonies, and the volume of sea-borne 
trade, were three times as great as those of Italy, and nearly twice 
as great as those of Japan. 

The next official pronouncement on the subject of the attitude 
of the French Government was, however, a statement made by 
M. Tardieu before the Foreign Affairs and Naval Committee of the 
Chamber on December 18th. In this the Premier said that at the 
London Conference France would adhere to the standpoint that 
naval disarmament could not be settled separately, and that the 
decisions arrived at would have to form the basis of the League of 
Nations’ Conference on the Limitation of all Armaments. The next 
two or three days were devoted to consideration of the Naval 
Estimates, the debate on which opened on December 19th, being 
followed the next day by the communication to the British Govern. 
ment of a lengthy Memorandum setting forth the French point oj 
view. Simultaneously the Minister of Marine outlined the Govern- 
ment’s naval policy in a statement to the Chamber in which he said 
that the London Conference would be only preparatory, its object 
being to aid the Disarmament Conference of the League. France, 
he added, would not agree to any arbitrary standard of measurement 
of naval strength. Each country had the right to assure its own 
security—so long as the League had not assumed the responsibility— 
with adequate forces, and France would state her needs in the ratio 
of her Colonial Empire, not arithmetically, but politically. Before 
the end of December the Naval Estimates were adopted, providing 
for the construction of a 10,000-ton cruiser, as mentioned above. 

If any uncertainty still existed as to the standpoint to be main- 
tained by the French delegation at the Conference table this was 
removed when the terms of the Government’s Memorandum 0 
December 20th was made public.(*) Many of the points elaborated 
in this were repetitions of the contentions mentioned above, but iD 
addition the following must be noticed. The French Governmet!, 
it was stated, would have preferred to base the negotiations for 
naval disarmament, not upon the Kellogg Treaty, but on the League 
Covenant, since the Treaty’s application had not yet been organised, 
and it could not, therefore, be looked upon yet as sufficient ' 
guarantee the security of the signatory nations. Accordingly, Fravc¢ 
proposed to base the reduction of her armaments on Article 5 of 
the Covenant, which did not imply the @ priori application “ 
mathematical ratios. In the French view, also, a complete navi! 
agreement presupposed an understanding regarding the freedom 
the seas, defining the rights of belligerents and neutrals respectively, 








: (6) The text of the Memorandum was published in “ The Times” of December 27" 
929. 
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and providing for the co-operation of other fleets against that of an 
aggressor country. 

~ As regards details, it was stated that the French Government still 
objected to limitation of naval forces by classes of ships, but it was 
willing to accept the compromise put forward in April, 1927, at 
Geneva.(?) Finally, it was asked whether it would not be possible 
for the Mediterranean Powers to conclude a mutual guarantee and 
non-aggression agreement, to include Powers not represented at the 
London Conference, on the lines of the Four-Power Treaty concluded 
at Washington regarding the Pacific. 

The contents of the Memorandum were closely scrutinised on 
both sides of the Atlantic, certain sections of the press professing to 
see in it an attempt by France to torpedo the Conference. The value 
of the action of that country in placing all her cards on the table was, 
however, generally recognised, and more immediate attention was 
directed to the discussion which arose between the French Govern- 
ment and that of Italy following on the latter’s claim for parity with 
France in auxiliary vessels. Direct conversations had been opened 
between the two Governments in October, almost immediately 
following the receipt of the invitations to the Conference, and both in 
communications to the French Government and in statements appear- 
ing in the press the Italian claim to parity had been repeatedly 
ventilated. This claim is understood to be based primarily upon the 
dependence of that country upon sources of supply outside the 
Mediterranean for a large proportion of its needs in foodstuffs and 
raw materials, a situation which renders the possible closing of the 
approaches to that sea a matter of extreme seriousness to the Italian 
people. ‘* Even if Italy had a naval superiority in the Mediterranean,” 
said the Popole d’Italia, “‘ it would be enough to blockade from outside 
the approaches to this sea in order to starve the whole Italian 
population. The situation presents aspects and problems which no 
other great naval Power has to face.”’ It was added that Italy’s 
mercantile marine of over 3,000,000 tons was nearly as large as that 
of France, and in ease of mobilisation the Navy would have to protect 
not only the merchant fleet but the return home of hundreds of 
thousands of Italians resident on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The French case is equally clear. Owing to the fact that France 
has coastal frontiers on three seas, parity with Italy in auxiliary 
vessel strength would involve inferiority in the Mediterranean. In 
addition, the possession of colonies in the Far East as well as in West 
Africa necessitates the distribution of her commerce protecting forces 
over a wide area, apart from the need of guarding trade routes and 
lines of communication which are far longer than those of Italy.(*) 
By reducing her term of military service to one year France claims 
ee particulars of this, see the Bulletin of October 13th, 1928, Vol. V, No. 7, 
age 6, ete. 

(8) The population of the French Empire was stated to be 60 millions, and its area 
ain square kilometres, {The trade of the Empire was valued at 32 thousand 
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that she has reduced her military strength to a point at which it js 
insufficient to defeat an invasion from the east unless it is reinforced 
by colonial troops, and attention is drawn to the fact that normally 
one-third of the French Army serves in Africa; so that it is not , 
question of transporting an army of black battalions to Europe, but 
rather of bringing home the trained Colonial troops. 

At the beginning of December statements were made in Paris 
from which it was understood that France would be prepared to 
accept parity with Italy in the Mediterranean, with a margin for 
home defence elsewhere and for the defence of her colonies, but 
this, of course, does not answer the Italian arguments on which 
the claim to parity is based. To the suggestion as to the conclusion 
of a Mediterranean agreement, which was communicated to the 
Italian Government at the same time as to that of Great Britain, 
Italy replied expressing willingness to follow up the proposal, but 
took the opportunity of repeating her claim to de jure parity with 
France in all auxiliary naval vessels. An intimation was also given, 
in an unofficial statement made in Rome on December 11th, that 
the Italian Government was now in favour of the abolition of 
submarines, and would support any move made by the British and 
United States Governments to that effect. 

On January 3rd the French Government communicated to the 
Italian Ambassador in Paris its final views as to the Italian claim 
to parity. The contents of the Note have not been published and 
nothing was known as to its receipt until January 9th, but on that 
day it was unofficially stated in Rome that France had rejected 
the Italian suggestions and insisted upon a limitation of naval forces 
based on a statement by each Power outlining its construction 
programme for the period of any agreement which might be concluded 
in London. 

The impression made by this communication was unfortunate, 
and it was felt in Rome that the policy of France in calculating 
her naval needs on an absolute basis, irrespective of other factors, 
and of declaring in advance her intended programme of construction 
during the years to be covered by the agreement reached in London 
must lead in practice to an increase rather than a reduction i 
armaments, and would tend to divert the Conference from its 
fundamental objectives. 

It remains to say something of the attitude of the British an! 
American Governments, as shown by the public expressions of vieW 
which have been made during the past two months. Tbe Britis) 
Government’s intentions regarding the work to be undertaken )y 
the Conference were made known sufficiently clearly by the ter» 
of the invitation issued to the other four Powers and by the contells 
of the joint communiqué published in Washington on October oth 
1929.(*) Reference has already been made to Mr. MacDonalds 





(9) For the text of this and of the invitation, see the Bulletin of 24th October I! 
Vol. VI, No. 8. 
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statement regarding the agenda of the Conference, and it may be 
added that on January 8th he informed the press that they would 
“deal with every class of ship, from the Dreadnoughts to the 
submarines. . . . Great Britain, with the full consent of the Admiralty 
up to now, is prepared to make proposals which will mean considerable 
reductions in naval programmes without, in any degreee, impairing 
the security of the Empire. But everybody, both at home and 
abroad, must very clearly understand that these reductions will 
depend upon an international agreement.”’ 

The British Government's standpoint was set forth in greater 
detail in the reply to the French Government’s Memorandum of 
December 20th, the text of which was communicated to the press on 
January 12th, and published the following day. This took up point 
by point each of the considerations put forward by the French 
Government, and while admitting their force, endeavoured to show 
that they were in no sense incompatible with the objects held in view 
by the British Government. It was pointed out that the latter 
considered that it would not conduce to the success of the Conference 
if the various Governments were to entrench themselves, before it 
opened, in positions—based, perhaps on misunderstandings—from 
which they could not recede, nor, in the invitations, had the Govern- 
ment referred to the obligations contracted under the Covenant or 
to questions of national security, because they were clearly inherent 
in all disarmament negotiations and must be in the mind of every 
nation taking part in the Conference. The considerations set forth 
in the French Memorandum would, of course, be in the minds of all 
the delegates. 

As regards the absence of a complete machinery of sanctions to 
enforce the peace agreements already in existence, the Government, 
it was stated :— 

“place considerable trust in the fact that 56 countries have 
declared their intention to renounce war as an instrument of 
national policy. . . . Unless a beginning in the reduction of naval 
armament is held to be justified by the measure of security already 
achieved through the Covenant of the League, the Treaties of 
Locarno, the signature of the Optional Clause . . . by 33 countries, 
and, finally, the Treaty for the Renunciation of War, public expec- 
tation will be disappointed, the tendency towards an expansion in 
arms, which is only too evident already, will develop, and the 
nations will be taught once more in practice to trust only to military 
preparations for their security. His Majesty’s Government 
earnestly hope that the nations attending the London Conference 
may, by agreement on reduced naval strengths, register their 
confidence in the great advance made since the War in the provision 
of national security by political agreement.” 

On the subject of the distinction drawn between the League 
Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty the Government suggested that the 
two documents might also be regarded as complementary one of 
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another ; that is, the latter might be held by the members of the 
League to have completed the structure of peace which the more 
restricted language of the Covenant had for the time left unfinished, 
and acceptance of the obligations of the Covenant must not be held to 
involve a delay in progressive steps for disarmament, for which the 
Kellogg Treaty was a justification. 

After pointing out that the British Government’s proposals 
provided for a very considerable reduction in the strength which the 
Empire had considered necessary in all categories of combatant 
vessels the reply reiterated the British preference for limitation by 
categories as the method by which naval reduction should be carried 
out, but expressed readiness to study carefully the French suggestion, 
or “‘ transactional proposal,’’ put forward at Geneva in April 1927. 

The interdependence of all armaments was admitted by the British 
Government, but it was pointed out that this fact did not imply 
that no attempt should be made to deal with one form of armament 
unless all were being dealt with simultaneously. On the contrary, 
it was considered that the approach to disarmament could best 
be facilitated by attacking the problem in detail, as would be done in 
London. 

The suggestion of a non-aggression agreement regarding the 
Mediterranean was received with the criticism that a treaty such 
as that proposed by the French Government appeared to go con- 
siderably farther than the Pacific Treaty concluded at Washington, 
since the latter only provided for the summoning of a Conference for 
the settlement of controversies and for joint consultation in tie 
face of aggressive action, and “inasmuch as all the Mediterranean 
Powers are members of the League of Nations it would appear that 
facilities already exist for joint consultation in the event of need.” 

The British proposals, which provided for ‘‘ a very considerable 
reduction in the strength which the Empire has considered necessary, | 
referred in part to the acceptance by the Admiralty of a total of 
50 cruisers as the minimum number required for the needs of Imperial 
defence. It will be remembered that the lowest figure considered 
acceptable as a basis of negotiation at Geneva in 1927 was 70, aud 
a certain amount of surprise has been expressed in the press at the 
change to a figure so much lower, without, as far as was knowl, 
any explanation having been given as to the reasons which had led 
the Admiralty to revise its ideas. Considerable interest attached, 
therefore, to a statement made by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
on January 10th, in which he supplied the answer to this question. 
After pointing out that in the decision of policy on matters of this 
kind it was the Government which was responsible he said that !! 
would be opportune to explain the Admiralty’s view. This was based 
on the maintenance of a one-Power standard, a matter which in the 
case of capital ships was very simply expressed in the form of patil) 
with the greatest other naval Power. In the matter of cruisers ! 
was not so simple, and one of the most important aims of the Conferent 
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would be to reconcile their defence needs in the matter of cruisers with 
the requirements of international agreement. 

[un 1927 the number, based on the needs of the defence of the 
Empire, was fixed at 70, but “‘ to-day we have to take account of 
a new situation which has arisen through the signature of the Pact 
of Paris outlawing war by most of the nations of the world. .. .”’ 
They now felt justified in looking forward to a period in which armed 
conflicts need not be expected, and the Admiralty were, therefore, 
prepared to agree to 50 cruisers as the minimum needs of the Empire 
“up to the next date for conference and revision, which we expect 
will be near 1936,”’ and later he said, “‘ the proposed reduction in the 
number to 50 is, of course, dependent upon agreement at the forth- 
coming Conference on adequate limitation of projected building 
programmes being made by other Powers.” 

Mr. Alexander then referred to the Government’s wish to see a 
reduction in the size and cost of capital ships, and concluded by point- 
ing out how difficult it was to achieve effective parity in auxiliary 
vessels and to get agreement as to what should be the proper equation, 
even when the general principle of parity had been fully accepted, 
as it had been by the British and United States Governments. 

In the United States reference to the work of the Conference 
was made by Mr. Hoover in his Message to Congress on December 3rd 
last. After referring to the fact that by the ratification of the Kellogg 
Treaty ‘a great moral standard ’’ had been raised in the world, the 
President said that they held high hopes that success would attend 
the effort which would be made in London towards eliminating “‘ the 
(dangerous forces which produce controversies among the nations.”’ 
On the results of the Conference depended such moderation in naval 
outlay as could be practised, since if the United States were compelled 
“to undertake the naval construction implied in the Washington 
Treaty, as well as other construction which would appear to be 
hecessary if no international agreement can be completed, we shall 
be committed during the next six years to a construction expenditure 
of upwards of $1,200,000,000, besides the necessary further increase 
in costs for annual upkeep.”’ 

' The President made this statement at the moment the Navy 
Estimates for the year ending 30th June, 1931, were being considered 
by Congress. They provided for an expenditure of the equivalent 
of £76,078,000, or £3,180,000 more than in the previous year, and 
included the cost of carrying forward the work on the two 10,000 ton 
cruisers laid down in the summer of 1929 (under the Bill of 13th 
February, 1929): and for commencing construction on three more to 
be laid down late in 1930-31 and of ten more to be laid down late in 
1931-32. A few days later the annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Navy was published, and contained the interesting statement that 
While existing plans called for the completion of all the first five of 
the fifteen “‘ treaty ’? cruisers by 30th June, 1933, the three of the 
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first five which still remained to be laid down would not be begun 
until after the London Conference. 

Since then Mr. Stimson has made one or two references to the 
work to be undertaken in London which were no doubt meant to receive 
notice abroad. Thus, on December 21st he said that the battleship was 
still the ‘‘ core’ of the fleet at sea, but he hoped a reduction would 
be made in the size of all capital ships through a reduction in maximum 
displacement tonnage and an extension of the life of these vessels, 
On the same occasion he emphasised that the attitude of the United 
States Government was that any agreement concluded in London 
should have a separate and unconditional validity and ought to 
stand as a complete achievement free of merely contingent effective- 
ness. At the moment of sailing for Europe he added some further 
information as to the aims of the United States delegation when he 
said that as they had now come to the time when battleship building 
was about to begin again, ‘“ not competitive, but mutually agreed- 
on building,’’ it seemed a most opportune time for the United States 
to meet with the same Powers with whom they had consulted at 
Washington in 1922 to see if they could not still further delay or 
decrease the expenses of battleship fleets, and he added, “‘ At the same 
time we shall endeavour to find a mutually satisfactory arrangement 
for the building of cruisers, destroyers and submarines .. .” 

As a final send-off to the delegation, Mr. Hoover issued a statemen! 
to the press warning the country against expecting a quick settlement 
of the difficulties confronting the Conference. To complete the 
Conference in three or four months would in itself be a great 
accomplishment, he considered, and he concluded by appealing 
to the American people to co-operate in the progress of the work 
by “ patience, encouragement and freedom from criticism.” 


The following are the names of the delegates of all the Powers 
participating in the Conference :— 


GREAT Briraln. 

The Right Hon. Ramsay MacDona.p, Prime Minister. 

The Right Hon. ArrHur Henperson, Foreign Secretary. 

The Right Hon. A. V. ALexanper, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Right Hon. Wepewoop Benn, Secretary of State for India. 

Technical Advisers—Admiral of the Fleet Sir Cuartes E. Mave), 
Bart., Vice-Admiral Sir Witt1am W. Fisuer, and Vice-Admiral 
Roger R. C. BAackHovseE. 


AUSTRALIA. 
Hon. J. E. Fenton, Minister of Customs. 


CANADA. 
Hon. Colonel J. L. Ratston, Minister of National Defence. 
Technical Advisers Commodore Hose and Major VANIER. 


InpiA. 
Sir Arun CuaTreRJEE, High Commissioner in London. 
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InisH FREE STATE. 
Mr. P. McGutuican, Minister for External Affairs. 
Mr. DesMonND FitTzGEeRALpD, Minister for Defence. 
Professor T. A. Smrppy, High Commissioner in London. 


New ZEALAND. 
Mr. T. M. Wiirorp, High Commissioner in London. 


SoutH AFRICA. 


Mr. C. T. re Water, High Commissioner in London. 
UnireD STATES OF AMERICA. 

Hon. Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of State. 

Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Rosprnson, of Arkansas. 

General CHARLES G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great Britain. 

Hon. CHarLes F. Apams, Secretary of the Navy. 

Hon. Hueu Grsson, Ambassador to Belgium. 

Hon. Dwight Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico. 


Technical Advisers—Admiral Witu1AM Pratr and Admiral HiLary 
JONES. 


JAPAN. 


Mr. Rewrro WAKATSUKI. 
Admiral TAKARABE, Minister of Marine. 
Mr. Matrsuparra, Ambassador to Great Britain. 


Mr. Matsuzo Nacat, Ambassador to Belgium. 


FRANCE. 
M. AnprE TarptEv, Prime Minister. 
M. ArisTIDE BriAnD, Foreign Minister. 
M. G. Leyeugs, Minister of Marine. 
M. Prerri, Minister for Colonies. 
M. pg Ftevurtau, Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Associate Delegates—-MM. Massicui and Moysset. 


ITALY. 


Signor GranptI, Foreign Minister. 

Signor Borponaro, Ambassador in London. 
Admiral Srr1annt, Minister of Marine. 
Admiral Acton, Senator. 

Technical Adviser—Admiral BurzaGLt. 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Afghanistan. 

January 9th.—The process of re-establishing the authority of the Govern- 
ment was reported to be well advanced, and much progress made towards 
the formation of a regular army. The Government was in control of the 
whole of the Kabul-Khyber road, and the attitude of the Mohmands was 
becoming more favourable to the new régime. In the Southern Province 
some of the Khost tribes had begun the payment of revenue. 


Argentine. 

January 2nd.—Statement by Quai d’Orsay re suspension of law giving 
preference to British goods. (See France.) 

January 3rd.—It was stated that the action of the French Ambassador 
had not been quite correctly described, since he had asked that the benelits 
of the law should be extended to France. It was also announced that Germany, 
Italy, Belgium and the Netherlands had also made similar representations. 


Australia. 

January 10th.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, said that 
he regarded the Naval Conference as the world’s parting of the ways. Australia 
would press for the limitation of the tonnage of cruisers and destroyers to the 
lowest possible, and would also support any proposals to bring down the 
expenditure on battleships, either by reducing their size or increasing thei 
age. 


Austria. 
January 5th.—Austrian proposal at The Hague re annulment of 
reparations claims. (See Reparations.) 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

January 2nd.—The Maritime Customs revenue for 1929 was stated ' 
have totalled 152,760,000 taels, as compared with 82,332,000 for 192. 
(The rate of exchange on January Ist, 1930, was 2s. 1d.) The higher taril 
imposed in February, 1929, was responsible for the large increase. 

The Canton office of the Salt Inspectorate resumed its functions as {rom 
January Ist. (It had been closed for seven years.) 

January 7th—A band of Communists, members of the self-styled 
“ People’s Armies,” kidnapped the guests at an official dinner-party * 
Foochow and carried off six, including Yang Shu-chuang, Commandetl- 
Chief of the Chinese Navy and civil governor of Fukien province. 

January 9th.—Reports were received in Nanking to the effect that t 
kidnapping of the six officials at Foochow was a coup d'etat carried vut \Y 
General Lu Hsin-pan, Commander of the newly organised 2nd Fukien 
Division. The National Government despatched a warship to Foochow. 

It was officially reported that both the rebellions north of the Yang 
had been finally suppressed, and that Tang Sheng-chi was to be deport’ 
to Japan. 
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Statements appeared in the Shanghai Chinese press accusing Chiang 
Kai-shek of making use of the services of German military experts and of 
receiving large supplies of German arms and munitions, including gas, in his 
campaign against Wang Ching-wei and the Kuominchun. 

January 12th.—It was reported in Foochow that Yang Shu-chuang was 
again in control of the situation and that the movement against the Govern- 
ment had been suppressed. According to the Chinese press Yang had not 
been present when the officials were kidnapped, and the prime movers in the 
affair were Generals Lin Chun and Lu Hsin-pan, who were in open revolt 
against Yang. 

January 13th.—According to reports received from the China International 
Famine Relief Commission 2,000,000 people had died of starvation in Shensi 
and south-west Shansi, and a further 2,000,000 were faced with starvation, 
and were expected to die before June. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE PowWERs. 


January \st—It was announced that the Soviet manager and assistant 
manager of the C.E.R. had arrived at Harbin and assumed office. The 
Soviet Consul-General also reported that all Soviet citizens arrested by the 
Chinese in Manchuria had been released the previous day. 

Report re statement by Chinese Minister in Washington re extra- 
territoriality. (See U.S.A.) 

January 2nd.—Mr. Stimson’s statement regarding the extra-territoriality 
proclamation. (See U.S.A.) 

Statement re views of U.S. Government as to Sino-British understanding 
re extra-territoriality. (See U.S.A.) 

January 3rd.—Speaking at a press luncheon in Shanghai, Dr. Wang said 
that 1929 would be memorable for the “ graceful gesture of the Powers 
concerned in agreeing to collaborate with China in the re-establishment 
of her jurisdictional sovereignty over foreign nationals which will remove 
causes of constant conflict . . . It is greatly to be hoped that the detailed 
procedure connoted by such a gesture will be happily consummated during 
the next few months... ” 

It was announced that the Government had received a Note from the 
French Government stating that the latter deemed it necessary to protest 
against the former’s gesture (declaring the abolition of extra-territoriality) 
as contrary to the treaties between France and China. 

January 5th.—Message from Italian Government re extra-territoriality. 
(See Italy.) 

January 6th—Hu Han-min, President of the Legislative Yuan, issued a 
statement to the press enumerating the new laws promulgated and asserting 
that these were ample to satisfy the doubts of foreigners as to surrendering 
extra-territorial rights. He added, “ The Government is confident of its 
ability to afford adequate protection to all foreign nationals in this country.” 
; January 7th—Two Chinese, British subjects and members of the crew 
ol a Hongkong launch, were arrested at Wuchow by the Chinese authorities 
who, it was reported, refused to hand them over to the British naval 
authorities on the plea that extra-territorial privileges had been abolished. 
(The arrest followed on a collision on the West River between the launch 
and a Chinese boat.) 

_ January 10th.—Statement in Berlin re shipment of war material to China. 
(See Germany.) 
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Mr. H. W. Sandy, who had been kidnapped by bandits (see Bulletin of 
December 19th, Vol. VI, No. 12, page 17), escaped from his captors and arrived 
back in Hankow. 

January 13th.—Reports reached Shanghai that the new Russian manager 
of the C.E.R. had dismissed all the Chinese employees engaged since July 10th, 
1929 (the date the Chinese took control of the line). 

The first train from Vladivostock since July, 1929, arrived at Harbin. 


Egypt. 

January 1st.—Mustapha Pasha Nahas formed a Cabinet, with Wassif 
Pasha Ghali as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

January 11th—The King opened Parliament. The Speech from the 
Throne expressed hope for the realisation of real independence, internal as 
well as external. Parliament would have to consider the new Customs 
Tariff in time for its application on February 17th, and the Session would 
mark the prelude to a new era of a cordial entente and fruitful friendship 
with Great Britain. The Government hoped to open, with the British 
Government, negotiations with a view to a solid and honourable accord, 
which, when concluded, would be submitted to Parliament for ratification. 


France. 

January 2nd.—It was announced by the Quai d’Orsay that, following 
representations by the Ambassador in Buenos Ayres, the Argentine Govern- 
ment had decided to suspend the application of the law which was to reduce 
by 50 per cent. the duty on British artificial silk. (The measure was stated 


to be incompatible with the most-favoured-nation provision in the Franco- 
Argentine Treaty.) 

January 3rd.—Note to Chinese Government re abolition of extra- 
territoriality. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 

January 5th.—It was understood that an agreement had been signed in 
Paris on 31st December, 1929, under which German property in Morocco was 
to be restored to its former owners, on condition that the latter agreed to 
hand it over within six months at a suitable price to persons approved by the 
Moroccan Government. This arrangement was stated to be part of an 
agreement providing for the cessation of the liquidation of seized German 
property. 

January 9th.—Publication of contents of Government’s reply to Italian 
proposals re naval disarmament. (See Italy.) 

January 13th.—Publication of British reply to Memorandum re naval 
disarmament. (See Great Britain.) 


Germany. 

January 5th.—It was semi-officially announced that by the terms of the 
debt settlement with the U.S.A. (vide Bulletin of 2nd January, Vol. V1, 
No. 13, page 17) the U.S. Government agreed to regard Germany’s loyalty 
and faith and credit as sole security and guarantee for the fulfilment of her 
obligations. The payments were to be made half-yearly and not monthly 
(as in the Young Plan), the U.S. Government undertook not to capitalise 
the certificates of indebtedness tendered, and Germany could at any time, 
on 90 days’ notice, postpone payment (as distinct from transfer) for 24 years. 
- Report re signature of agreement with France re German property 1 
Moroceo. (See France.) 
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January 1\0th.—With reference to the statements made in China regarding 
the presence of German officers on Chiang Kai-shek’s staff and as to the 
supply of munitions, etc., for his army, it was semi-officially stated that the 
officers had been brought to China by the Chinese General himself, and that 
any German who took part in warfare abroad did so at his own risk. The 
(Government had nothing to do with the supplying of war material, but since 
the abolition of the law prohibiting the import of weapons into China it 
could not do anything to prevent the shipping of arms, ete. No German war 
material had been sent, but German vessels had, no doubt, been used for the 
shipment of material from other countries. 

Following on disorderly demonstrations in Berlin, 274 Communists were 
arrested by the police. 

January 14th.—The Cabinet met to consider the situation at The Hague 
and approved the attitude of the German delegation. It was announced 
that, in agreement with the Reichsbank President, the Government had 
requested the Reichskredit Gesellschaft and the Prussian State Bank to act 
as co-founders of the Bank for International Settlements “ until further 


notice.” 


Great Britain. 

January 2nd.—Signature of Convention in Washington re boundary 
between Phillipines and British Borneo. (See U.S.A.) 

Statement by Quai d’Orsay re Argentine Law giving preference to British 
goods. (See France.) 

January 3rd.—Publication of Foreign Secretary’s Report on League 
Council meetings. (See League of Nations.) 

January 7th—Arrest of Chinese (British subjects) members of the crew 
ofa British launch at Wuchow. (See China: External Affairs, Relations with 
the Powers.) 

January 8th.—In a statement to the press regarding the Naval Conference 
Mr. Macdonald said: “‘-We shall deal with every class of ship, from the 
Dreadnoughts to the submarines.” 

January 10th.—Report re views of State Department as to limitation of 
cruiser tonnage. (See U.S.A.) 

In a speech at Sheffield the First Lord of the Admiralty stated the reasons 
which had led the Admiralty to agree to the reduction of British cruiser 
strength from 70 to 50 vessels, a figure which, he said, ‘‘ is the lowest we feel 
can be fixed to meet even peace conditions in present world circumstances.” 
He pointed out that it was the Government which was responsible for decisions 
of policy on matters of that kind. One of the most important aims of the 
Conference would be to reconcile their defence needs in the matter of cruisers 
with the requirements of international agreement, since the problem of 
obtaining equality in cruiser strength was a complicated one. They had 
asked for 70 cruisers in 1927, but they now took account of a new situation 
which had arisen through the signature of the Kellogg Treaty, and felt 
Justified in looking forward to a period in which armed conflicts need not be 
expected. The Admiralty, therefore, were prepared to agree to the total 
of cruisers being placed at 50 up to the next date for conference and revision, 
which they expected would be near 1936, but this reduction from the previous 
figure of 70 was dependent upon agreement on adequate limitation of 
projected building programmes. 

After a prolonged conversation between the Premier and the Japanese 
delegation to the Naval Conference a communiqué was issued stating that 
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“ progress was made in the discussion of various questions of special interes 
to Japan and Great Britain which will come before the Naval Conference,” 

January 11th—It was announced that a Convention had been signed 
during the week with the U.S.A. and Irak, giving to the United States the same 
rights and privileges in Irak as were enjoyed by the members of the Leagu 
of Nations. 

January 12th—lInvitation to League to send observer to Londo 
Conference. (See League of Nations.) 

Proposal re appointment of commission of enquiry into Wailing Wal 
question. (See League of Nations.) 

January 13th.—The text was published of the Government’s reply to the 
French Memorandum of 20th December re naval disarmament. This dealt 
with the French arguments point by point, and said that in issuing the invita 
tions the Government considered it would not conduce to the success of the 
Conference if the various Governments were to entrench themselves before it 
opened in positions from which they could not recede, nor did the Government 
refer to obligations contracted under the Covenant or to questions of national 
security, because they were clearly inherent in all disarmament negotiations. 

The considerations set out in the French Memorandum would, of 
course, be in the minds of all the delegates .. . The Government placed 
considerable trust in the fact that 56 countries had declared their intention 
to renounce war as an instrument of national policy. . . . Unlessa beginning 
in the reduction of naval armaments was held to be justified by the measure 
of security already achieved through the Covenant, the Quadruple Treaty 
relating to the Pacific, the Treaties of Locarno, the signature of the Optional 
Clause by 33 countries, and, finally, the Kellogg Treaty, public expectation 
would be disappointed, and the tendency towards an expansion in armaments 
would develop. 

With regard to the distinction drawn between the Kellogg Treaty and 
the Covenant, the Government suggested that the two documents were 
complimentary one of another, and the former might be held by the Members 
of the League of Nations to have completed the structure of peace which the 
more restricted language of the Covenant had left unfinished. The Govert- 
ment accepted fully all the obligations of the Covenant, but that should not 
be held to involve a delay in progressive steps for disarmament, for which the 
Kellogg Treaty was a justification. 

With reference to the French suggestion that it was due to the absence 
from the Kellogg Treaty of any provisions for its application that the British 
Government had been deterred from contemplating any considerable reduction 
in their naval establishment, it was pointed out that the British proposals, 
a matter of fact, provided for a very considerable reduction in the strengt 
which the Empire considered necessary, in all categories of combatant 
vessels. i 

With regard to the French preference for limitation by “ global tonnage, 
the Government had consistently expressed its preference for dealing with, 
the problem by categories; nevertheless the “transactional propos! 
of the French Government had been studied with great care, and the Gover 
ment was ready to discuss the possibility of some arrangement based upon" 

With regard to the French thesis as to the interdependence of all arm 
ments, the Government agreed that the problems of naval, Jand and 4! 
disarmament could not be completely dissociated from each other, but st 
considered that the approach to disarmament could best be facilitated by 
attacking the problem in detail. 
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The Government agreed that the four-Power Treaty as to the Pacific 
had exerted a happy influence upon the negotiations at Washington, but 
pointed out that at the present stage a treaty such as was suggested by the 
French Government appeared to go considerably farther than the Pacific 
Treaty, which provided only for the summoning of a conference for the 
settlement of controversies, and for joint consultation in the face of aggressive 
action. Inasmuch as all the Mediterranean Powers were members of the 
League it would appear that facilities already existed for joint consultation 


in the event of need. 
January 14th—Denunciation of Treaty of Commerce with Honduras. 


(See Honduras.) 


Greece. 
January 2nd.—M. Venezelos left for The Hague, having decided to attend 


the Conference owing to the attitude of Bulgaria and Hungary towards the 
reparations question. 


Honduras. 
January 14th—The Government denounced the Treaty of Commerce 


and Navigation with Great Britain, signed in May, 1910. It was understood, 
however, that it would remain in force for a further year. 


Hungary. 
January 13th.—Statement regarding Government’s claims against Little 
Entente Powers. (See Reparations.) 


Irak. 


January 11th—Announcement re signature of Convention regarding 
status of American citizens. (See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

January 5th._—It was understood that the Government had sent a message 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government re-affirming its rights as regards 
extra-territoriality under the terms of the Italian Treaty with China. 

January 9th.—The contents of the French answer of January 3rd to the 
Government’s proposals for naval understanding based upon the equality of 
sea forces were made known in Rome, and were stated to be to the effect 
that France rejected the Italian suggestions and insisted upon a limitation 
of naval forces based on a statement by each Power outlining its construction 
programme for the period of any agreement which might be reached in London. 
The Italian view was understood to be that such an attitude would lead to an 
increase in naval armaments. 

January 10th.—It was stated that the French Government’s Note on the 
naval disarmament question had been handed to the Ambassador in Paris 
on January 3rd, but it was only publicly learnt a week later that this rejected 
the principle of Italian parity. 

January 13th.—The official Order Sheet of the Fascist Party, in a reference 
to the naval question, said that to renounce the claim to parity with France 
was “ absolutely and entirely impossible.” 


Japan. 
January 10th.—Discussion in London re naval disarmament and issue of 
cormmuniqué. (See Great Britain.) 
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Latvia. 
January 14th.—A Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with the US8.4, 


was signed at Riga. 


League of Nations. 

January 3rd.—The report by the British Foreign Secretary on the 56th 
and 57th sessions of the Council was published in London as a White Paper 
Cmd. 3459. 

Appointment of observer by Mexican Government. (See Merico.) 

January 6th.—An international conference of experts opened at Geneva 
to enquire into the position of agriculture and advise the Economic Committe 
of the League. 

The technical preparatory international conference regarding conditions 
in the coal industry met and was attended by delegates from the nine principal 
coal-producing countries of Europe. 

January 12th—It was announced that the British Government had 
invited M. Colban, Chief of the Disarmament Section of the Secretariat, to 
attend the Naval Conference as observer. 

The British delegation to the Council distributed a proposal regarding 
the appointment of a special commission of enquiry into the question of the 
Wailing Wall at Jerusalem. 

January 13th.—The 58th session of the Council opened. 

At the meeting of the Council Mr. Henderson made an earnest plei 
for the speeding up of the ratification of all international convention 
concluded under the auspices of the League. 

Consideration of the Reports of the Mandates Committee was begun, 
and the Council decided to study at length the British declaration regarding 
the Wailing Wall. Other matters dealt with were the question of Irak’ 
admission to the League, the interpretation of the word “ Sovereignty” 
in relation to a mandatory and mandated territory, the disturbances in Western 
Samoa and the Wilson Report on East Africa. 

The Permanent Opium Commission met under the chairmanship « 
Mr. Lyall. . 

January 14th.—The Council discussed a proposed amendment to the 
Covenant, and decided to appoint a Committee of 11 members to examue 
it alongside the Kellogg Treaty and decide what alterations were necessary 
to bring the two into harmony. Mr. Henderson pointed out that the Covenant 
contained two Articles, Nos. 12 and 15, which permitted the right of private 
war in certain circumstances, whereas the Kellogg Treaty abolished thes 
rights, which were now obsolete. 

Later, Mr. Henderson gave the British Government’s views as to the 
composition and function of the Commission, for which it had asked, to enqul 
into the Wailing Wall question. A resolution was adopted leaving to (rei! 
Britain the choice of the members, who should be three in number and not 
British nationality, subject to the Council’s approval. : 

The Report of the Economic Committee on its previous two sessions W* 
adopted. This showed that the putting into force of the Convention for tht 
abolition of import and export prohibitions was only held up by the failur 
of Poland and Czechoslovakia to sign it. 


Lithuania. a 

January 14th—It was announced that the Government had notified 
the League of Nations of its acceptance of the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, for a period of five years. (This 
was the twentieth accession to the Optional Clause.) 
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The Government also signed the Protocol for the Revision of the Statutes 
of the Permanent Court and the Protocol relating to the accession of the 
U.S.A. to the Court. 


Mexico. 
January 3rd.—It was announced that the Government had appointed an 
official observer to follow the work of the League of Nations at Geneva. 


Nejd. 

January 6th—News reached Jerusalem that Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish 
had been decisively defeated by the troops of Ibn Saud, under the personal 
leadership of the Wahabi King. 

January 10th.—It was announced that Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish and Sheikh 
Ibn Hathlein had both been defeated by the Government forces and had fled 
across the frontier into Irak, where they surrendered to the authorities. 


Netherlands. 
January 13th.—Signature of Arbitration Treaty in Washington. (See 


U.S.A.) 


Palestine. 

January 8th.—An Arab paper of Jerusalem was suppressed for publishing, 
on January 3rd, an article alleging the existence of Zionist conspiracies to 
murder the President of the Supreme Moslem Council. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
January 14th—Accession of Lithuania to Statutes of the Court and 
signature of the Optional Clause and Protocols. (See Lithuania.) 


Portugal. 

January 11th.—The Premier, General Ferraz, handed his resignation and 
that of the Cabinet to the President. This action was stated to be due to 
criticism of his policy by the Ministers of Finance and Justice. 


Reparations. 

January 3rd.—The second Conference on Reparations opened at The 
Hague, under the Presidency of M. Jaspar. Nineteen countries were repre- 
sented, the newcomers, as compared with the Conference of August, 1929, 
being Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria, while Australia and New Zealand 
were directly represented, as well as Canada. 

Two Committees were set up, one to deal with German and the other 
with non-German, or Eastern, reparations. 

January 5th.—In the Commission on non-German reparations, the Austrian 
delegate proposed that all the financial obligations of Austria arising out of 
the Treaty of St. Germain should be annulled by the sums already placed to 
the credit of that country on the score of reparations, and that, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Young Report, other claims arising out of 
the Peace Treaties should be mutually abandoned. 

_ January 6th—In the Committee on German reparations detailed con 
sideration was given to the question as to whether the payments should be 
made on the 15th or at the end of each month, the creditor Powers taking the 
view that the decisions reached at the first Hague Conference had been based 
on the assumption that the earlier dates had been accepted during the 
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deliberations in Paris, and would be adhered to. (The difference in the dates 
of payment was estimated to make a difference of from 5 million to 8 million 
marks annually, according to the rate of interest adopted.) Reference was 
made to Dr. Schacht as to whether the 15th had been accepted throughout the 
Paris deliberations or not, and it was understood that he would come to the 
Hague on January 12th. 

In the Commission on non-German reparations, the Austrian Chancellor 
made a statement in support of his claim for the annulment of all reparations 
obligations. The discussion of this was suspended, to allow private 
conversations to continue. 

The case of Bulgaria was next dealt with, and the Commission considered 
a scheme suggested by the Paris Committee under which Bulgaria would pay 
an average annuity of 15 million gold francs (£600,000), a sum which was 
afterwards reduced by later negotiations, not officially recognised by the 
Paris Committee, to 12,500,000 francs. The Bulgarian delegate explained 
why this latter sum was beyond their capacity to pay, and a drafting sub- 
committee was appointed to work on a scheme involving the reduction of this 
annuity to 11 million francs for 37 years (from 1929) by the chief creditor 
Powers renouncing their share of the difference, 1,500,000 francs. 

January 7th.—In the Committee on German reparations Germany accepted 
an arrangement (drafted by the British and French delegates) by which she 
promised not to make use of the moratorium facilities conceded to her by 
the U.S.A. (in the separate debt agreement with that country), except in 0 
far as all the creditors sharing in the Young Plan annuities would be affected 
by a suspension. Germany also undertook to guarantee that the Reichsmark 
should be kept convertible into gold, and it was agreed that eventually steps 
should be taken to bring into coincidence the Young Plan (which terminated 
in 1968) and the lease of the German railways (a collateral guarantee of 
reparations payments) which lapsed in 1966. 

The Commission dealt at length with the questions of the functions and 
powers of the Special Advisory Committee for the Bank of International 
Settlements, more especially as to the procedure to be followed in the event 
of a moratorium. 

The text of the German Railway Law was also discussed at length, in 
view of the fact that the Railway had to provide the whole of the 660 million 
marks unconditional annuities. 

In the second Committee Bulgaria submitted a proposal for the paymen! 
of 37 annuities of 10 million francs (£400,000). 

January 8th.—The French delegation handed to the Germans an aid 
mémoire regarding the sanctions in case of Germany’s failure to pay the 
stipulated annuities, which was understood to contain the suggestion ths! 
if the Hague Court of International Justice found that Germany had wilfully 
defaulted civil and economic sanctions could be imposed. If, on the othet 
hand, Germany denounced the Young Plan, the rights arising out of the 
Versailles Treaty (vide Article 430) could be put into operation. . 

M. Tardieu apologised to the German delegation for the publication 
the Paris press (through the Havas Agency) of an incorrect version of 8 
statement he had made to the Germans the previous day. The Germals 
asked that a communiqué should be issued explaining that two particulst 
passages had not been in the statement made by the French Premier. (The® 
attributed to the German delegation a want of confidence in their power 
get the Young Plan ratified at home, and to M. Tardieu a doubt as to the 
competence to negotiate.) 
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January 9th.—As regards the dates for German payments it was under- 
stood that the delegations of the principal creditor Powers had established 
that in determining the actual value of the German annuities the Experts 
at the Paris Conference had calculated that each annuity would be considered 
as paid on October Ist of each year (the middle of the financial year), as 
the monthly payments received in the six preceding months and the payments 
to be received in the six following months (owing to account being taken of the 
interests accruing to them) were equivalent to a lump sum falling due on October 
Ist. Also, the average value assigned to the German annuities implied 
that the monthly payments would be made on the 15th of each month. 

January 10th—The French and German delegates met to discuss the 
proposed formula for sanctions, and it was understood that the question 
of the relationship of the separate German-American Reparations Agreement 
to the Young Plan had been settled, the Germans being ready to give an 
assurance that the payments to the U.S.A. would not be given priority, 
but would be suspended at the same time and in the same proportion as 
the Young Plan annuities if a moratorium was declared. 

January 11th—In reply to a request by Mr. Snowden for a definite 

statement by the German delegates, the latter submitted proposals regarding 
the dates of payment, the security on the assigned revenues, the conditions 
of a moratorium, and the mobilisation of the unconditional annuities. As 
regards the first they suggested payment in two instalments on 15th and 
30th of each month. Difficulty was experienced in settling on the arrange- 
ments for the mobilisation of reparations bonds, the French delegate making 
it clear that they could not accept the Young Plan unless they had assurance 
that the annuities would be mobilised. (The Jurists disagreed as to the 
interpretation of the first clause of Annex IV of the Plan, as to whether 
Germany could have a postponement of payment or transfer for a third 
year unless and until she had paid up the arrears for the first moratorium 
year.) Finally, Mr. Snowden suggested a “‘ gentleman’s agreement ”’ with a view 
to leaving the field clear during a reasonable period for the issue of reparations 
bonds, and the German and French delegates decided to discuss this. 
_ January 13th.—It was learnt that Dr. Schacht had ten days previously 
informed the Organising Committee of the International Bank by letter that 
he would have to “ reserve his attitude ’’ regarding the co-operation of the 
Reichsbank in the Bank and the furnishing of R.M. 100 million towards the 
capital. The German delegation accordingly proposed that another group 
of German banks should deposit the necessary sum, and all the delegates, 
including the German, agreed that they could not tolerate any political 
interference by Dr. Schacht. (Dr. Schacht was understood to have com- 
plained that the decisions reached at The Hague in August, 1929, went beyond 
the Young Plan, and to have stated that the Reichsbank could not co-operate 
in the International Bank unless the Young Plan were accepted and also a 
number of political conditions satisfied, such as the abandonment by France 
of all sanctions.) 

It was announced that agreement had been reached as to the dates of 
payment of the annuities, the Germans having accepted the 15th of each 
month, in foreign currencies, the German Government recovering the 
equivalent in reichsmarks at the end of each month. 

p As regards a moratorium, it was agreed that, in accordance with the Young 

‘an, the amount postponed became payable immediately at the end of any 
period of postponement. Also that, in the event of a declaration of post- 
ponement by Germany, if it was believed that Germany’s economic life would 
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be seriously endangered in the absence of such postponement, a Special 
Advisory Committee should be convened, in accordance with the Plan. 

The claims of Hungary against the Little Entente Powers were dealt wit) 
on the basis of a proposal by the Italian delegate. Hungary asked that the 
matter should be submitted to arbitration, and recommended the formatioy 
of a fund from which claims could be settled in the event of arbitration not 
succeeding. (The claims against Rumanian, Czechoslovakian and Yugo. 
slavian property owners of what had been Hungarian territory before the war 
were valued at £100 to £120 millions.) 

Hungary also maintained that she could not pay reparations after 1943. 

January 14th.—The German delegation announced that it would take the 
necessary steps to secure by legislation the participation of the Reichsbank 
in the International Bank, and the co-operation of the former in the latter's 
work. It also announced that Dr. Schacht had declared that, in such a 
event, he would not evade the obligations arising in consequence. It was 
understood that the negotiations with other banks had accordingly bee 
dropped. 


Spain. 

January 1st.—It was officially announced that the Government had not 
sought an invitation to the Naval Conference. If, however, the Mediterranean 
question were brought up, the Government felt obliged to communicate to the 
French, British and Italian Governments that it hoped that should the 
problem be raised either directly or indirectly by one of them, that this would 
not be done without reckoning from the first instance with the accord of the 
Spanish Government. 

January 2nd.—The King approved the political programme for the 
following six months submitted to him by the Premier. This included a 
proposal for the direct election of one-quarter of the members of municipal 
and county councils (all the members of which were Government nominees) 
and another that the National Consultative Assembly should resume its 
sittings and remain in being until June (thus completing its normal three years 
term). 

January 7th.—A Decree was published stating that former Prime Ministers 
and ex-Presidents of the Chamber of Deputies, the Senate, and the Counel 
of State, might take their seats in the National Assembly, in addition to thos 
elected by cultural, economic and social organisations. 


U.S.S.R. : 
January 1st.—Assumption of office by Soviet officials of C.H.R. (de 
China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 
January 13th—Report re dismissal of Chinese employees of C.L.1 
(See China: External Affairs, Relations with the Powers.) 


U.S.A. 

January 1st.—It was semi-officially understood that the State Lepartmen 
had been informed by the Chinese Minister that the abolition (of ext 
territoriality) decree had not been addressed directly to any of the interestel 
Powers, but was merely a statement of policy by the National Governmet. 

January 2nd.—The Secretary of State said that a study of the Chine 
proclamation regarding extra-territoriality showed that the National Gover! 
ment was really in accord with the American position as regards its abolitie 
The reports as to the automatic termination of all extra-territcrial rights 
January Ist was not borne out by the text of the proclamation, which he to 
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to mean that China wished that date to be the starting point for the gradual 
elimination of extra-territorial rights. 

A Convention with Great Britain was signed in Washington deliminating 
the boundary between the Phillipine Archipelago and British North Borneo. 
This confirmed the U.8.A.’s title to the Turtle Islands, and made Article 19 
of the Washington Treaty of 13th December, 1921, applicable to all the islands 
in the Turtle and Mangsee Groups. 

It was stated that the Government was in complete agreement with the 
Sino-British understanding in regard to extra-territoriality, as made known 
in the exchange of Notes. 

January 5th—Publication of details of debt settlement with Germany. 
(See Germany.) 

January 7th—On leaving Washington for New York (to embark for 
Plymouth) after seeing the President, Mr. Stimson, as head of the delegation 
to the Naval Conference, made a statement in which he referred to the benefits 
of the Washington Treaty in reducing “ those international irritations which 
inevitably accompany competitive naval building.” As they had now come 
to the time when battleship building was about to begin again (“‘ not com-- 
petitive, but mutually-agreed-on building ’’) it seemed a most opportune time 
for the U.S.A. to meet with these same Powers to see if they could not still 
further delay or decrease the expenses of battleship fleets. ‘* At the same time 
we shall endeavour to find a mutually satisfactory arrangement for limiting 
the building of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines . . .” 

In a subsequent statement to the press, the President said they must not 
hope for a quick settlement of the difficulties confronting the Conference, 
owing to the technology and complexities of the problem, and “ to complete 
the Conference in three or four months would be in itself a great accom- 
plishment ...” Later, he said: “I hope the people of our country will 
co-operate in the progress of the Conference by patience, encouragement and 
freedom from criticism.” 

January 10th—With reference to Mr. MacDonald’s statement of 
January 8th regarding the Naval Conference, it was understood that the State 
Department considered that, while the preliminary agreement between the 
United States and Great Britain apparently contemplated fixing the maximum 
United States cruiser tonnage at 315,000 tons, it was hoped to negotiate a 
treaty bringing the maximum below 300,500 tons, the figure which would be 
reached if the 15 cruisers were built according to the existing programme. 

January 11th.—Announcement re signature of Convention regarding Irak. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The Committee appointed by the Naval Affairs Committee of the Senate 
to enquire into the activities of Mr. Shearer closed its investigation of the 
allegations as to the “ secret document ” which the latter had brought forward 
as evidence of the ramifications of British propaganda in the United States. 
This document was shown to have been a satire, ridiculing the propaganda 
carried ont by Lord Northcliffe. 

_ January 13th—An Arbitration Treaty with the Netherlands was signed 
in Washington. 

January 14th—Signature of Arbitration Treaty at Riga. (See Latvia.) 


Yugoslavia. 

January 1st—It was announced that the delegation to the Hague Confer- 
ence would be composed of M. Marinkovitch, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and M. Djuritch, Minister in London, with M. Martinatz and M. Matiya as 
expert advisers. 
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III.—NOTICES. 


1. The General Council of the International Parliamentary Commercial 
Conference held a session at Nice on January 13th and following days ty 
draw up the Agenda of the 16th plenary Assembly, to be held in Madrid 
on October 6th, 1930. 

2. <A meeting of the International Steel Cartel was held in Brussels op 


January 13th. 


IV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. SURVEY FOR THE 
YEAR 1929. 


The work carried through in 1929 suggests two things: one, that the field 
of operations of the organisation is widening; the other, that the major 
‘problems of industry are now brought to Geneva for solution on international 


lines. 

Perhaps the most striking development last year was the great advance 
made in the relations of the Organisation and Office with the Far East. 
This was brought about in various ways. First, there was the Director's 
visit to China, Japan and the Dutch East Indies; this enabled M. Albert 
Thomas to gain an understanding of the particular problems of these countries 
and to give real assistance to those who have to solve them. The services he 
rendered have been very warmly acknowledged in official and industrial 
circles in all these countries. The five months spent by the late Mr. Harold 
Grimshaw in South Africa and the Dutch East Indies, studying the working 
of the indentured labour system, were not lost time, although his death— 
from the effects of malaria contracted in crossing India—followed so quickly 
on his return to Geneva that he was unable even to write his report. The 
notes he left will be put together by his friend and colleague, Mr. Weaver, 
who has succeeded him as Chief of the Native Labour Section, and will be 
used, as Mr. Grimshaw intended, in the preparatory work for a Convention 
dealing with indentured labour. The Advisory Committee of Experts on 
Native Labour has already considered the subject, and is of opinion that the 
International Labour Conference should deal with this question as soon 4 
a Convention to limit and regulate forced labour has been adopted. The 
questionnaire to the Government on this is already in their hands, and the 
Draft Convention based on their replies will be submitted to the Conference 
next June, in accordance with the vote carried at the 1929 session by a2 
overwhelming majority. 

That session (the twelfth) brought together delegates of a larger numbet 
of countries than has ever attended any International Labour Conference- 
50 States out of a total of 55. It adopted a Draft Recommendation o 
Prevention of Industrial Accidents, and a Draft Convention to make ! 
obligatory that every heavy package (or object) sent by sea should have ! 
weight marked upon it. Another Draft Convention to protect dockers from 
the terrible injuries which are sustained in loading and unloading ships deals 
with preventive measures such as fencing of dangerous places and testilig 
of all apparatus and gear used. 

The Seamen’s Conference, third of the Maritime Sessions, but thirteent! 
of the series of International Labour Conferences, took place at Geneva 
October. It aroused more general interest than is usually shown in special 
sessions owing to the attitude of the shipowners, who were indisposed 1 
discuss one of the items on the agenda, ‘“ the regulation of hours on boa 
ship,” and withdrew ina body. After four days, during which the Conferen’ 
proceeded with its work, the shipowners returned. The Governments 4 
now being consulted on the points upon which the Conference decided to s¢ 
them a questionnaire. These are: Regulation of seamen’s hours of work j 
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care of seamen in sickness or in case of injury on board ship ; seamen’s welfare 
in ports; and—this last the outcome of a natural anxiety after the findings 
of the Permanent Court in the “ Lotus case ’—the provision of certificates 
of capacity for officers ofthe watch. Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
on these points will be submitted at a special conference later. 


An important enquiry into conditions in the textile industry of 22 countries 
in Europe, Asia and America is now being carried out ; Great Britain, Canada 
and India are included among these. An advisory committee sat in December 
to give guidance to the Governing Body as to methods to be employed in 
collecting information. 


It was at the October session of the Governing Body that it was decided 
to call the preparatory technical conference of the nine leading coal-producing 
countries of Europe now meeting at Geneva. This effort for the coal-producing 
States Members to put their heads together to attack a problem which no 
country can solve alone could never have been made but for the years of 
consultation and the pooling of experience of Governments, employers and 

vorkers to which the International Labour Organisation has accustomed us. 


The Joint Advisory Committee of the League and the International Labour 
Office on Professiqnal Workers have been tackling a question which is of the 
eatest moment to salaried employees or technical workers engaged in 
professionai work or in any competitive business—the operation of the 
‘radius clause’’.in contracts. For lack of some reasonable limit in 
restricting the occupational activity of employees whose contract has expired 
the more intelligent and hardworking of them may be prevented from earning 
a living by independent work and many serious cases of hardship undoubtedly 
ecur. 


The Permanent Advisory Committee attached to the Office has been very 
active in the past year, in particular the Joint Maritime Commission, the 
Industrial Health Committee and its sub-committee on safety. These are 
but typical examples of the work continuously carried on in and in conjunction 
with the International Labour Office. 

Ratifications of International Labour Conventions rose to 383 in 1929, an 
increase of nearly 50 since the previous year. These ratifications come 
mainly from important countries and deal with subjects vital to industry. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 





V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1930. 


Jan. 20th *Financial Committee Geneva. 
20th a Commission on Traffic in Opium 
other Dangerous Drugs Geneva. 
20th-22nd Sixth Session of International ‘Criminal 
Investigation Commission $ -- Vienna, — 
21st Five-Power Naval Conference a London, | 
21st *League of Nations Serrenneire Tribunal Geneva, 
24th *Central Opium Board Geneva, 
25th *Supervisory Commission... Geneva, 
28th *Committee on ‘the Administration of the 
Secretariat, the International Labour 
Office and the Court Registry -. Geneva, 
15th International University Congress Havana. 
16th-28th *Advisory Council of the Eastern Bureau of 
the Health Organisation ° -. Java, 
17th-24th 4th International Sociological Congress -- Havana, 
17th *International er on Bills of 
Exchange -» Geneva. 
17th. *Conference regardin ‘a Tariff Truce . Geneva. 
20th *Committee on Amendments to theCovenant Geneva. 
22nd-24th Meetings of the International Federation of 
League of Nations Societies .. 
Mar. 13th *Conference for the Codification of Inter- 
national Law .. 
April 2nd *Traffic in Women and Children Committee 
»  “Tth <le rosy Commission +“ 
» 9th d Welfare Committee .. ee ns 
» 24th oConteal Opium Board 
28th *Committee on the Ratification of Conven- 
ae concluded under the Auspices of 
the e a me °% ee 
End April International Conference of Asiatic Workers 
May 2nd International Economic Conference of 
the International Federation of League 
of Nations Societies .. 
5th-10th First International Congress of Mental 
Hygiene .. be 
12th *International Conference on Bills of 
Exchange a “ a as 
22nd *Fiscal Committee oe ea oe as 
26th Conference of Imperial Chambers of 
Commerce oe - _ os 
» 26th 
to 


June 7th 
June 10th *Gold eveentien of the Financial Com- 
ittee 


Meeting of International Council of Women 


July 17th International Conference of the World’s 
Girl Guides and Girl Scout Association 
July /Aug. World’s Grain Conference and Exhibition 


Aug. 2nd-9th 22nd Universal Congress of Es to .. 

Sept. 2nd 36th Conference of International La 
Association * 

Nov. First —— Conference on Safety in 
Aviation . <a rp ee 


° ate of Nations. 
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